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10 ASSIST THE INQUIRING, ANIMATE THE STRUGGLING, AND 
SYMPATHISE WITH ALI. 


A JOURNEY BY COACH. 
No. IIT. 


Holland House and its memories. Formal new build- 
ings in the roads near London. New public-houses 
inferior to the old ones. Hammersmith and its 
legend, &c. Turnham Green. Passages from Gay 
and the ‘ Mayor of Garrat.’ Brentford. Cavaliers 
and Puritans. Sion House. Osterley Park. A 
halt at an Inn-door. 


Tue traveller, in passing Holland House, must try 
to get as long a glimpse of it as he can; and if he 
has any fancy, and is a reader, the old house will 
glow to him like a painted window. Visions of wits 
and beauties will flash upon his eyes, from the times 
of Elizabeth and James the First, down to this 
present November 1835,—with more, we trust, to 
come. Perhaps there has not been a set of men, 
eminent in their day, who, for the most part, have 
not visited at that house. It was built by the Cope 
family in 1607; then possessed by the Earl of 
Holland, one of the favourites of Charles the First's 
wife, Henrietta Maria; then by the Commonwealth, 
whose General, Fairfax, made it his head-quarters 
on one occasion; then by the Holland family again, 
through whom, by his marriage with the Countess 
of Warwick and Holland, it became the residence 
of Addison, who died there; then by a descendant 
of the family, who sold it to Henry Fox, afterwards 
Lord Holland, and it has since remained in the 
possession of his successors. Here Charles Fox 
spent his childhood with a good-natured father, who 
helped him to remain something of a child all his 
life,—the luckiest thing that can happen to a great 
man. Here, in all probability, visited the Sucklings 
and Lady Carlisles, of the time of Charles the First; 
—here the Buckinghams of the two Charleses, with 
all the wits of those days ;—here certainly, Steele 
and his follow associates of Addison ;—here Walpole, 
and Hanbury Williams, and the beauties of the 
Richmond and other families ;—here the Burkes and 
Sheridans ;—and here the Broughams, Byrons, 
Rogerses, Campbells, Thomas” Moores, and all the 
other Whig genius of the present age, attracted by 
the congenial abilities and the flowing hospitality of 
the biographer of Lope de Vega,—a true nephew of 
Charles Fox,—a nobleman gracing, and helping to 
seeure his order, because he sympathises with all ranks. 
We never pass Holland House (and we pass it often, 
and often look up at it from its gate) without wishing 
ablessing and long life to the man, whose possession 
of so fair a place it is not in the nature of the poorest 
honest man to grudge him. 

And the house is worth looking at, too, for its own 
sake. It is a curious specimen of the style of archie 
tecture in the reign of Elizabeth and James; and, 
to our feelings, not less comfortable-looking than 
curious—for it gives one the idea of a multitude of 
Snug, straggling rooms, situated in all sorts of cor- 
ners and staircases; and there is a noble library, be 
sure ; besides pinay of family and other pictures. 


Adiev to snug, old, picturesque Holland House, 
with its hundred visions from the windows ; for we 


must push on. The worst of the roads neat Lon- 
don is, that for a long while you seem to be neither 
in London nor in the country. You think you have 
got into the latter, when some long formal row of 
houses, some “Prospect Place,” or “Paradise Row,”— 
or, worse than that, some spick and span new, yellow- 
brick set, convinces you to the contrary; and the 
Paradise Row perhaps has no gardens, and the Pros- 
pect Place no prospect. Paradise Row was doubt- 
less Paradise once ; but the Adam and Eve have been 
driven out by the taste of bricklaying ; and Prospect 
Place had a “ view,” till “‘ Smith’s Terrace,” or some 
such interloper, came sidling in front of it with forty 
new tenements, and impudently deprived it of the 
beatific vision of its cow-field. 


What we particularly hate in the new buildings 
about London, is the re-built or furbished-up public- 
houses. They think themselves very fine, with their 
new, flat faces, and their golden letters on blue 
grounds; and the people have doubtless got a lift in 
the world, and are mighty “respectable-like,” and 
serious, and disagreeable; or else, they are at their 
wit’s end to pay for the finery, and drink and swear 
worse than Tom Dykes over the way, whose wife 
died a month after she had had a battle with him. 
Perhaps, to mend the matter, they cut down the tree 
in front. The place then becomes all as flat as 
need be, and worth” nobody’s looking at, except a 
bricklayer’s. Nobody wishes to stop at it except the 
mere drinker, or the mere man of business; and he 
is for getting on as fast as possible, as he well may ; 
for what is the use of his stopping anywhere? For 
our parts, give us the good, old, ‘snug, picturesque 
public-house, which had, and in remoter places, still 
has, the great tree before it, with a bench, and the 
old swinging sign, that sings or creaks in the winds 
on winter-nights, and the landlord, not above nor 
below his respectable calling,—hearty as the punch- 
bowl in his window, and clean as his sanded floor. 
We have touched upon the interior of such a house in 
the first article of our journey; and we never pass its 
outside without thinking what a picture it makes, 
and how well it would look iz a picture. But what 
has the “Jolly Gardener,” or the “Shepherd and 
Shepherdess,” or the * Bull,” or “ Robin Hood,” or 
the “ Hand and Flower,” or the “ Angel,” or the 
‘* Maiden’s Head,” to do with a great, flat-faced, com- 
mercial, dusty road, and rows of new houses? Maya 
devil’s blessing (as the philanthropist said) light on 
those who do not endeavour (like proper reformers, as 
we are) to bring the new beautifully out of the old, 
and thus to retain what is good, while they are 
making things better ! 

But we are anticipating, for we are not to halt'yet ; 
we have not got far enough. We pass the lane 
turning to Acton, on the right hand, and to Fulham 
on the left, and are in Hammersmith, famous for its 
ghost, and its suspension bridge, and the abode of 
Richardson. Here is also a convent of Nuns, a 
rare sight in England, especially so near the metro- 
polis. They are of the order of Benedictines; nay, 
we believe, of the branch of Visitandines,—the same 
that were so scandalized at the worldly knowledge of 
their famous parrot, Ver- Vert, yet could not find it in 
their good hearts to detest him. (See (Muvres de 
Gresset, or the translations in various collections of 
poetry,—or in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine’ a few months 
back.) We have met with a legend somewhere, re- 
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specting the origin of the name of Hammersmith 
which relates, that two gigantic sisters residing there 
built the churches at Putney and Fulham, and that 
they threw over to one another, as they wanted it, 
across the river, a stupendous hammer. It is a pity 
when a name of obvious solution puts an end even to 
the most improbable fiction. Hammersmith was 
evidently the abode of some country blacksmith in 
old time, and probably consisted of ihis solitary shop, 
the first that was met with on the high road going 
from London. 


The person, whoever he was, that played the part of 
a ghost in this village some years back, and was the 
occasion of an innocent man’s being shot, has proba- 
bly repented of his foolish prank. The length and 
bitterness of his regret, by this time, will have earned 
him a right to forgive himself. 


. We have mentioned that Mrs Inchbald once re- 
sided at Turnham Green, the next place from Ham- 
mersmith, It is famous for the blunder attributed 
to Goldsmith about the bad peas, He had heard 
the joke about taking them from Hammersmith “ to 
turn'em green ;” and is said, in repeating it, to have 
substituted the words “ make ’em green” for “turn’em.” 
On coming from Kensington, you catch views of 
Harrow on the Hill, where Garth lies; and betwixt 
Hammersmith and Brentford, you look on the right 
towards Acton, where Lady Wortley Montagu lived, 
and Ealing, where her cousin Fielding once resided. 
Gay has mentioned this road, in his epistle to 
the Earl of Burlington, entitled a ‘ Journey to 
Exeter.’ 

“ While you, my lord, bid stately piles ascend, 
(Burlington House, in Piccadilly, which we have 
passed, was one of his building) 

Or in your Chiswick bowers enjoy your friend, 
(Chiswick lies a mile out of the road to the left, as 
you enter Turnham Green) 


Where Pope unloads the boughs within his reach, 
The purple vine, blue plum, and blushing peach, 
I journey far.— You knew fat bards might tire, 
And, mounted, sent me forth, your trusty squire. 
’Twas on the day when city-dames repair 
To take their weekly dose of Hyde Park air, 
When forth we trot: no carts the road infest, 
For still on Sundays country horses rest. 


(Except when they are used for chaises and other 
vehicles) 
Thy gardens, Kensington, we leave unseen, 
Through Hammersmith jogonto Turnham Green; 


That Turnham Green, which dainty pigeons fed, 
But feeds no more ; for Solomon is dead : 


(Solomon was a breeder of pigeons) 

Three dusty miles reach Brentford’s tedious town, 

For dirty streets and white-legged chickens known.” 

But Foote has blown the finest mock-heroical 

trumpet in-celebration of this district, in his famous 
banter upon the city-militia. The passage is very 
ludicrous; so the reader shall have it as he goes in 
his coach: for besides those who at present accom- 
pany ourselves, we hope these papers may be taken 
with them by some other readers by and by, who 
happen to go the same road. 


* Sir Jacos. Well, Major, our wars are done; the 
rattling drum and squeaking fife now wound our 
ears no more. 

Masor Srurcron. True, Sir Jacob; ovr corps is 
disembodied ; so the French may sleep in security. 
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Siz J. But, Major, was it not rather late in life 
for you to enter upon the profession of arms? 

Masor S. A little awkward in the beginning, Sir 
Jacob: the great difficulty they had was to get me 
to turn out my toes: but use, use reconciles all them 
kind of things: why, after my first campaign, I no 
more minded the noise of the guns than a flea bite. 

Siz J. No! 

Masor 8. No. There is more made of these mat- 
ters than they merit. For the general good, indeed, 
I am glad of the peace; but as to my single self,— 
and yet we have had some desperate duty, Sir Jacob. 

Sir J. No doubt. 

Masor S. Oh! such marchings and counter- 
marchings, from Brentford to Ealing, from Ealing 
to Acton, from Acton to Uxbridge; the dust 
flying—sun scorching—men sweating !—Why there 
was our last expedition to Hounslow; that day's 
work carried off Major Molasses. Bunhill fields 
never saw a braver commander. He was an irre- 
parable loss to the service. 

Sir J. How came that about ? 

Masor S. Why, it was partly the Major’s own 
fault ; I advised him to pull off his spurs” before he 
went upon action; but he was resolute, and would 
not be ruled. 

Sia J. Spirit ; zeal for the service. 

Masor S. Doubtless. But to proceed: in order 
to get our men in good spirits, we were quartered at 
Thistleworth, the evening before. At day-break, our 
regiment formed at Hounslow town’s end, as it 
might be about here. The major made a fine 
disposition: on we marched, the men ail in high 
spirits, to attack the gibbet where Gardel is hanging ; 
but turning down a narrow lane to the left, as it 
might be about there, in order to possess a pig-sty, 
that we might take the gallows in flank, and, at all 
events, secure a retreat, who should come by but a 
drove of fat oxen from Smithfield! The drums beat 
in the front, the dogs barked in the rear, the oxen set 
up a gallop; on they came thundering upon us, broke 
through our ranks in an instant, and threw the whole 
corps into confusion. 

Sir J. Terrible ! 

Masor S. The major's horse took to his heels ; 
away he scoured o’er the heath. That gallant com- 
mander stuck both his spurs into his flank, and, for 
some time, held by his mane; but in crossing a 
ditch, the horse threw up his head, gave the major a 
douse in the chops, and plumped him into a gravel- 
pit, just by the powder-mills. 

Six J. Dreadful ! 

Masor S. Whether from the fall or the fright, the 
major moved off in a month. Indeed, it was an un- 
fortunate day for us all. 

Sir J. As how? 

Masor S. Why, as Captain Cucumber, Lieutenant 
Pattypan, Ensign Tripe, and myself, were returning 
to town in the Turnham Green stage, we were stop- 
ped near the Hammersmith turnpike, and robbed 
and stripped by a single footpad.” 


This is very laughable: but whatever may be the 
airs occasionally given themselves by civic heroes, 
their actual service in the field has proved itself to be 
no joke; as poor Charles the First found to his cost, 
and in this very spot. In an eneounter with the 
London forces, Prince Rupert left 800 cavaliers dead 
upon Turnham Green; and in the subsequent en- 
gagement at Brentford, the same gentlemen, accord- 
ing to a pamphlet issued by the Puritans, said “ God 
damn them! the devil was in their powder.”* We 
are the more willing to vindicate the dignity of these 
our warlike suburbs, because, to “own the soft ime 
peachment,” we “ ourself,” when time was, have been 
a gallant volunteer, doing dreadful “ field-day” in the 
same neighbourhood, and tearing loaves out of bakers’ 
baskets, and spigots out of the barrels in beer-cellars, 
in the very rage of hunger and thirst, and lawless 
campaigning. 

Between Brentford and Ealing, Lysons informs us, 
that elephants’ bones and similar phenomena have 
been dug up,—evidences of a former state of climate 
in this quarter of the world, when our planet was 
toasting a different cheek at the sun. 

The celebrated engagement between the King’s 
and Parliament's forces took place at the south-west 
of Brentford, near Sion House. A Sunday inter- 
vened ; and it is said, that the quantity of “victuals” 
sent out from London, to feed the worthy city belli- 
gerents, was immense. 


This town takes its name from the little river 


* “A true relation of the battail at Brentford, the 12th 
of November, between his —~ =} army and the Parlia- 
mentarmy; and how the cavaliers swore God damn them, 
the devil was in their ” Title of a let in the 
British Museum, mentioned by Lysons, in his ‘ Environs of 
London.’ We have forgotten to refer to the page and 


Brent, which helps to give such a pretty look to the 
entrance of the village of Hendon. Fuller speaks of 
a gardener living here at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, who, at seventy-six years of age, 
could afford, in the course of three days, to lose 
more than sixty ounees of blood, to cure him of an 
inflammation of the lungs; which it did—“a most 
eminent instance,” adds he, “ against those who en- 
deavour to prove the decay of the world, because men 
cannot spare so much by blood-letting as in former 
ages.”* 

Sion House was originally a Bridgetine convent, 
in which monks and nuns lived under the same roof, 
though in separate cloisters. At the dissolution of 
the monasteries, by Henry the Eighth, it was very 
ill spoken of; not the less perhaps for being accused 
of siding with his antagonist, the Maid of Kent. 
Katharine Howard was confined in th's house be- 
fore her execution. Queen Mary made Sir Henry 
Sidney (Sir Philip’s father) keeper of the Parks and 
Woods ; and after being again monasticized, and 
again desecrated, Elizabeth gave the estate to the 
Northumberland family, with whom it has since 
remained. The Saccharissa of Waller (Dorothy 
Sidney, a grand-daughter of Henry Earl of Nor- 
thumberland ), was born there. 


Osterley House, the seat of the Jerseys, a little 
further on, upon the other side of the way, was built 
by the celebrated merchant, Sir Thomas Gresham. 
It was subsequently occupied by Sir Edward Coke, 
by the Desmond family, and by Sir William Waller, 
the Parliamentary general; and at the beginning of 
the last century, became the property of Sir Francis 
Child, the banker, whose descendants brought it, by 
marriage, into the Jersey family. Two curious 
stories are told of it; one by Fuller in his ‘ Worthies,’ 
the other in the Strafford Letters. The latter we 
copy from Lysons, who relates them both; but we 
prefer hearing good, old, quaint, eloquent Fuller 
speak for himself. 


* Osterley House,” says he, “now Sir William 
Waller's, must not be forgotten, built in a park by 
Sir Thomas Gresham, who here magnificently enter- 
tained and lodged’ Queen Elizabeth. Her Majesty 
found fault with the court of this house as too great, 
affirming, ‘that it would appear more handsome, if 
divided with a wall in the middle.’ 


«“ What doth Sir Thomas, but in the night-time 
sends for workmen to London (money commands all 
things), who so speedily and silently apply their 
business, that the next morning discovered that 
court double, which the night had left single before. 
It is questionable whether the Queen next day was 
more contented with the conformity to her fancy, or 
more pleased with the surprise and sudden perform- 
ance thereof; whilst her courtiers disported them- 
selves with their several expressions, some avowing it 
was no wonder he could so soon change a building 
who could build a change ; others (reflecting on some 
known differences in this Knight's family) affirmed, 
‘that any house is easier divided than united.’ ” 

The other story is thus quoted by Lysons from 
the Letters above-mentioned :—“ Young Desmond 
(says Mr Garrard, writing to Lord Wentworth), who 
married one of the co-heirs of Sir Michael Stanhope, 
came one morning to York House, where his wife 
had long lived with the Duchess during his two 
years’ absence beyond the seas, and hurried her away, 
half undressed, much against her will, into a coach, 
and so carried her away into Leicestershire. At 
Brickhill he lodged, where she, in the night, 
put herself into milkmaid’s clothes, and had 
likely to make her escape, but was discovered. Madam 
Christian, whom your Lordship knows, said, that my 
Lord of Desmond was the first that ever she heard of 
that ran away with his own wife.” 

The case has often happened, where money was 
concerned. The Countess afterwards came to Oster- 
ley Park with her husband, and bore him a numerous 
family. 

It should have been mentioned, in justice to 
Brentford, that we did not observe the “ dirty street ” 
in it mentioned by Gay. At least, the High street 
looked smart and comfortable. All the thoroughfares 
in towns near London, and indeed almost all that we 
saw of any consequence in our journey, have won- 


' * © Worthies of England,’ vol. ii, 1811, p. 45. 


derfully plucked up, and smugged themselves of 
late years. The communication which is now 
grown so general between all parts of the country, 
venders all of them, in some measure, ‘like’ neigh. 
bours; and what is done ‘by one town, for the sake 
of neatuess and ascendaney, gets done by another, 
You see a regular pavement, smart London-looking 
shops, a circulating library, milliner’s, watchmaker’s, 
&c. ; and the coach halts at a fine-looking inn, with 
large coach-yard, door and other appurtenances of 
the newest town fashion; out of which comes a smart 
waiter or landlord, no more anxious or civil in his 
countenance than the waiter of a well-to-do inn 
ought to be, and who does not seem to care whether 
you lunch or not. Meanwhile, “Miss,” if she is 
pretty or well-dressed, gives a look out at the thresh- 
old, with an eye still more indifferent, and glancing 
everywhere but at the faces she is thinking of. Pas- 
sengers descend, to stretch their legs for ten minutes, 
the inside and out reconnoitring one another; the 
“young woman” remains by her bundle; the gen- 
tleman in the travelling cap longs to know where the 
gentleman in the shooting-jacket is going, but not 
having dined yet, has not acquired confidence enough 
to speak ; and the invalid gentleman eats a biscuit,— 
or extremely declines it. 
[To be continued.] 


—a 


RUSSIAN MANNERS, AND A DINNER. 
(From Leitch Ritchie's ‘Journey to St Petersburgh.’) 


I recrer that Iam unable to give all the information I 
could wish with regard to the customs of the merchants. 
Indeed, I found almost as great a difficulty in getting 
an introduction into the family of a real Russian as into 
the harem of a Turk. 

The highest class of merchants have entirely laid 
aside their national peculiarities, and in fact are very 
little, if at all, distinguished from the nobles. It is the 
lower class—they who still rejoice in a beard anda 
caftan—who are the true Russians. They frequently 
purchase, from ostentation, the house of a nobleman ; 
but they inhabit only the worst corner of it, retaining 
only the rest for show. 

On the occasion of a grand dinner, the guests are 
received in the hall by several bearded servants, and 
conducted into the ante-room, where cloaks and shawls 
are to be deposited. These servants, together with the 
lacqueys who wait at table, are hired for the occasion, 

The next room you enter is probably the dining-room, 
where you see the tables spread out for the expected 
repast. Through this, and possibly one or two more, 
you are conducted into the drawing-room. It is painted 
a deep and bright blue colour; for this is a favourite 
colour with the Russians. The walls are covered with 
family portraits, for the merchant has began to pique 
himself upon his family, and with other large pictures, 
original in one sense of the word. In a corner is the 
household god decorated with ribbons, Easter eggs, and 
artificial flowers, mingled with the faded palms of the 

receding Easter tide. Before the image hangs a 
fighted lamp of many-coloured glass, suspended by a 
brass chain. ; 

Here are seated a party of ladies in the nervous 
silence of expectation. The gentlemen as yet arrived 
do not muster strong enough to attack this citadel of 
beauty: we have left them caballing insmall groups in 
the Sempre and intermediate rooms. Bei 
strangers we bow profoundly; the lody of the house 
graciously : but one of us, who had the good fortune to 
be on more intimate terms, steps up to where she is 
sitting. He salutes her hand, and while raising his 
head she kisses him on the brow; and the little cere- 
mony strikes us as being at once the most kindly and 
graceful we have ever seen. Reassured by this trans- 
action, and feeling a sort of confidence that the meet- 
ing is not for the purpose of an execution, we turn 
round, and bowing several times to the fair circle, the 
individuals of which all bow several times too, we 
stand aside to watch the progress of events. 

The company now come rapidly io, and the malcon- 
tents in the other rooms, take the opportunity of slink- 
ing in underconvoy. The ladies kiss each other voci- 
ferously, and the gentlemen inter-hug also, and pro- 
bably kiss too, although the sound is lost in their wil- 
derness of beard. 

The ladies are in general fashionably dressed, but 
somewhat overdone. This is the distinction between 
them and the nobility, 

“Is that the Princess ———-?” said I, one day to 
a friend, pointing to a lady, whose back was turned 
towards me. : 

“It is very like her,” he replied; “* but no, she is 
too well dressed—that must be amerchant’s wife.” _ 

On the present occasion the small handkerchief 
which they wear on the head in the streets is in most 
cases laid aside, except by the older ladies, It is 
always of some indefinite hue, and is oceasionally 
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bound with a narrow gold border. The rest of their 
dress consists of a gown of very rich thick silk, gene- 
rally of the deepest crimson, or some other flagrant 
colour. As for the men, they are almost all in beard, 
caftan, and boots, a dress which is never changed 
even for mourniog. The few who appear ‘* German 
fashion "—that is to say, in the European pig-tail— 
appear beside the others the most miserable and insig- 
nificant little devils imaginable. 

It is proper to say, that after the first salutations are 
over, the gentlemen fall back, and take up a defensive 
position in another part of the room; while the ladies, 
as if disconcerted by the prudence of the enemy, after 
a few faint attempts at conversation, sink again into a 

rofound, but not tranquil silence. This is interrupted 
by the servants bringing in what in England would be 
called a **snack,” or whet, consisting of caviar, an- 
chovies, smoked salmon, salted he:rings, cheese, 
onions, &c., &c., with small pieces of bread, and 
liqueurs of different sorts. The same custom prevails 
in the houses of the nobility. All do justice to these 
good things; and the ladies, invigorated by the re- 
freshment, are able, on dinner being announced, to 
fall into rank, defile before the gentlemen, and march 
with a show of firmness through the suite of rooms. 
The gentlemen, on their part, wait till the last rank 
and file have cleared the door; and then, after holding 
a brief council, in which precedence and command 
are settled, follow gallantly to the field. 

The dinner is absolutely the same as that which you 
meet with at the tables of the nobility. It is prepared 
by French artists hired fur the occasion, and the glass, 
earthenware, plate, knives and forks, &c., are all ob- 
tained in the same way. The table is decorated besides 
with gilded temples, crowned with artificial flowers, 
and bronze candelabras. 

When the guests are seated, the two hostile lines 
facing each other, the master and mistress of the feast 
remain standing. It is their business to attend to the 
wants of the company themselves, and to see that the 
servants do their duty. Nothing can escape their ob- 
servation. Your plate does not remain a moment 
empty, nor your glass either empty or full. At length 
atoast is proposed. It is ‘*the Emperor!” At that 
instant a door flies open, and a burst of music sweeps 
in from the next room, the guests joining their accla- 
mations to the sound. The new national hymn follows, 
**God save the Emperor!” and receives additional 
power from the practised ears and voicesof the company. 
Other toasts speedily follow, such as “the ladies,” 
‘the gentlemen,” and are done honour to in flowing 
bumpers of champagne. Many other French wines are 
on the table, as also Madeira, which is much esteemed 
by the Russians, and a bottle of port, set down expressly 
for the Englishman. 

Soon, however, the wine appears to grow distasteful, 
and one of the company, with a knowing look to his com- 
peers, declares that he thinks it wants sweetening. At 
thissignal the master and mistress of the feast exchange 
a hearty kiss, and the drink goes down as before. But 
in a few minutes another malcontent raises his voice, 
and thus the complaint passes from one to the other— 
“This wine is not sweet enough!”—the host and 
hostess kissing each time, till they are ready to faint. 

The lady, however, takes her revenge. She fixes an 
inveterate eye upon the glasses, which must be emptied 
within a given time, and filled as soon as emptied. The 
lights at length begin to misconduct themselves, They 
twinkle, if they do not absolutely hop. As for you, you 
are no doubt deadly sober; but, willing to remain so, 
are desirous of making your escape. You seize the 
opportunity of the hostess’s back being turned, and 
vanish from the room; but, alas! you are caught on 
the middle of the stairs, and conducted back a prisoner, 

At her own time she gives the signal, and all get up 
from the table, The ladies must have been conquerors 
in the pitched battle, for, in the march to the drawing- 
room, they again take precedence of the lords of the 
creation, The latter, indeed, show some little symptoms 
of the confusion of defeat ; but they are completely dis- 
sipated by the refreshment of a cup of coffee. In fine, 
the company take their leave with abundance of bows, 
kisses, and thanks; and when you get into the street, 
instead of ** Hold your tongue !”” to the challenge of 
the pole-axe-man, you reply with ineffable good 
humour, ** Go to the devil, my fine fellow !” 

The merchants’ wives, as I have said, rarely leave 
their houses, except to goto church, or to the prome- 
nade. They live in a kind of eastern seclusion, which 
appears to be the only remains of the frightful state of 
bondage to which their grandmothers were condemned. 

They are said to amuse themselves from morning till 
night with drinking tea, of which they swallow forty or 
fifty cups in the day. They thrive upon this beverage 
as the English do upon ale, for they are in general fat— 
which, to a Russian of this class, means beautiful. 

I went to the promenade of the Summer Garden for 
the express purpose of seeing them collectively, and I 
was not disappointed. The splendour of the costume, 
the beauty (real and artificial) of the women, and the 
solemnity with which the interminable procession 
marched along the walks, all formed such a mixture of 
the odd and agreeable as I have rarely seen. The 
were almost all dressed in cloaks of the richest silk, re- 
markable either for the intensity or delicacy of the 
colour : for the time was just midway between summer 
and winter, when the hues of either season were not 


out of the way. Their ear-rings were in general of 
pearls, and they wore gold chains. Their complexions 
afforded some of the most extraordinary specimens of 
painting ever witnessed. The mechanical part was ad- 
mirable, but the design too ambitious to deceive; for a 
woman with a natural face resembling many of those I 
saw, would have been 


** An angel ready made for heaven ! ” 


All seemed conscious that they were dressed and 
painted to their utmost—that they were there not to 
take a walk, but to form an exhibition ; and the earnest 
gravity with which they were thus marched in proces- 
sion, looking neither to the right nor to the left, was the 
best part of the entertainment. 


——— 


NOTIONS OF JUSTICE IN THE TIME 
OF JAMES THE FIRST. 


(From Arnot's Collection and Abridgment of Cele- 
brated Criminal Trials in Scotland.) 


Evpuan M’Carreane was a lady possessed of a con- 
siderable estate in her own right. She was the 
daughter of Thomas M’Calreane Lord Cliftonhall, one 
of the Senators of the College of Justice, whose death 
in the year 1581, spared him the disgrace and misery 
of seeing his daughter fall by the hand of the execu- 
tioner. She was married to a gentleman of her own 
name, by whom she had three children. She was ac- 
cused of treasonably conspiring the King’s death by 
enchantments;°* particularly by framing a waxen 
picture of the King;—of raising storms to hinder 
his return from Denmark, and of various other articles 
of witchcraft. She was heard by counsel in her de- 
fence ; was found guilty by the jury, which consisted of 
landed gentlemen of note; and her punishment was still 
severer than that commonly inflicted on the Weyward 
Sisters.—She was burned alive, and her estate confis- 
cated. Her children, however, after being thus bar- 
barously robbed of their mother, were restored by an 
act of Parliament against the forfeiture, The act does 
not say that the sentence was unjust; but the King 
was touched in honour and conscience to restore the 
children. But to move the wheels of his Majesty’s 
conscience, the children had to grease them by a pay- 
ment of five thousand merks to the donator of escheat, 
and by relinquishing the estate of Clifton-hall, which 
the King gave to Sir James Sandilards of Slamanns. 
As a striking picture of the state of justice, humanity, 
and science, in those times, it may be remarked, that 
this Sir James Sandilands. a favourite of the King’s 
(“ ex interiore principis familiaritate,”), who got this 
estate, which the daughter of one Lord of Session 
forfeited on account of being a witch, did that very 
year murder another Lord of Session in the suburbs of 
Edinburgh in the public street, without undergoing 
either trial or punishment. 
* * * * * * * 


Isabel Young in East Barns, was accused of having 
stopped by enchantment, George Sandie’s mill twenty- 
nine years before ; of having prevented his boat from 
catching fish while all the other boats at the Aerring- 
drave, or herring fishery, were successful ; and that she 
was the cause of his failing in hiscireumstances, and of 
nothing prospering with him in the world: That she 
threatened mischief against one Kerse, who, thereupon, 
lost the power of his leg and arm: That she enter- 
tained several witches in her house, one of whom went 
out of the roof in likeness of a cat, and then resumed 
her own shape: That she took a disease off her hus- 
band, laid it under the barn floor, and transferred it 
to his nephew, who, when he came into the barn, saw the 
firlot hopping up and down the floor: That she used 
the following charm to preserve herself and her cattle 
from an infectious distemper, viz., to bury a white ox 
anda catalive, throwing in a quantity of salt along 
with them: That she had the devil’s mark, &c. Mr 
Lawrence Macgill and Mr David Primrose appeared 
as counsel for the prisoner. They pleaded, that the 
milk might have stopped, the boat catched no fish, and 
the man not prosperous in the world, from —— natural 
causes ; and it was not libelled by what spells she had 
accomplished them; That as to the man who had lost 
the power of his leg and arm, first, she never had the 
least acquaintance with him; secondly, she offered to 
prove that he was lame previous to the threatening 
expressions which she was said to have used: That the 
charge of laying a disease under a barn floor was a 
ridiculous fable, taken probably from a similar story in 
Ariosto; and that two years had passed between her 
husband’s illness and his nephew’s: That what the 
prosecutor called the devil's mark, was nothing else than 
the scar of an old ulcer; and that the charge of her 
burying the white ox and the cat was false. 

The celebrated Sir Thomas Hope, who was counsel 
for the prosecution, replied, that these defences ought 
to be repelled, and no proof allowed of them, because 
contrary to the libel ; that is to say, in other words, be- 
cause what was urged by the prisonerin her defences 
contradicted what was charged by the public prosecutor 
in his indictment.—The defences for the prisoner were 
over-ruled. —Is it needful for me to add that she was 
convicted, strangled, and burned ? 

This most incredibly absurd and iniquitous doctrine, 


of repelling the defences because contrary to the libel 5 
this system of legal murder, was, till the present century, 
a received maxim of criminal jurisprudence in Scotland. 
Thus, besides in the present, and sundry other trials 
for witchcraft, when John Young was accused of the 
murder of Archibald Reid, by a wound with a hanger 
on the shackle bone, i. e. the wrist, given about four 
or five months preceding his death, he pleaded, that 
the wrist was not one of the noble parts where a 
mortal wound could be inflicted: That the indictment 
set forth the wound to have been given four or five 
months preceding the death of the deceased; and it 
was an established maxim of law, that if a person sur- 
vived a wound forty days, his death must be imputed to 
some other cause: That the deceased had a complete 
reconvalescence, wrought at his usual trade of a smith, 
reaped his own corn, and gathered it in. The counsel 
for the prosecution insisted that these defences should 
be repelled, in respect of dittay (i. e. as being contrary 
to the libel), and the court over-ruled them. —When a 
person of the name of Mowat was prosecuted for muti- 
lation by two gentlemen of the name of Cheyne, he 
pleaded that the wounds he gave were in self-defence. 
Sir Thomas Hope, Lord Advocate, who, in the course 
of that month, was appointed Lord Justice General for 
life, opposed the defence, and insisted it should be re- 
pelled, as being contrary to the libel. To exclude the 
age from the benefit of his exculpatory evidence, 

e added another argument, equally founded in good 
sense and equity. that the pursuer’s witnesses were ex- 
amined upon all proper interrogatories offered by the 
prisoner—therefore there was no necessity for his leading 
other witnesses! ‘The Court repelled the prisoner’s de- 
fence, and refused to allow him to adduce witnesses to 
prove the fact—When Mr William Somerville was 
tried for the murder of Elizabeth Renton, he offered in 
defence to prove that the wound given the deceased 
was not mortal; that she walked on the night she was 
wounded to her brother’s house, three miles distant ; 
that she did not take to her bed, but continued to work 
as a servant in her usual employment for three months. 
At last, having gone to attend in his illness her brother 
who died of a spotted fever, she caught the infection 
and died of that disease. These defences, however, 
were overruled, and were not admitted to proof, because 
contrary to the indictment, wherein it was expressly 
Jibelled that he gave her a mortal wound. 

When William Mackie was tried for killing James 
Murray in a duel, he pleaded it was in self-defence, for 
Murray had assaulted him with a drawn sword ; to 
which it was replied, that the defence could not be sus- 
tained, because. the libel expressly charged that they 
fought in consequence of previous mutual provocation, 
and the defence was overruled. According to the 
same doctrine, the defence of alibi must have been 
rejected by this dreadful tribunal. 


—— 

THE MISSISSIPPI BUBBLE, 
DURING ITS POPULARITY IN FRANCE. * 

(From a Life of Law, the Projector.) 


Tue frenzy prevailed so far, that the who'e nation, 
clergy anda laity, peers and plebeians, statesmen and 
princes, nay, even ladies, who had or could procure 
money for that purpose, turned stock-jobbers, outbide 
ding each other with such avidity, that in November 
1719, after some fluctuations, the price of Actions 
(shares) rose to 10,000 liv, more than sixty times the 
sum they originally sold for. 


So much, indeed, were the people interested in this 
business, that nothing was talked of but Actions, and 
every place echoed with Quinquempoix.* All classes 
appeared to have but one object—the acquisition of 
shares of the India Company; mechanics laid by their 
work, tradesmen forsook their shops, all degrees en- 
tirely neglected their employments to embark in this 
new occupation ; and the few that did not proceed to 
that extreme, conducted themselves in a manner which 
manifested the little concern they took in anything 
foreign to the Mississippi.+ The courtiers, according to 
their usual custom of following implicitly the royal ex- 
ample, engaged so deeply in this business, that it was 
said only five persons of that description (the Marechals 
de Villeroi and de Villars, the Dukes de St Simon and 
de la Rochefoucault, and the Chancellor) had kept free 
from the contagion. 

The negociations for Actions were at first carried 
on in the Rue Quinquempoix, to the great emolu- 
ment of the occupiets of houses in that street, apart- 
ments letting at the most enormous rates, At 
length, it becoming impossible for a'l to pro- 
cure the accommodation of a room, most of the stock- 
jobbers transacted their business in the open air. So 


* The street where the stock-jobbing was carried on. 


+ It is related of a physician called Chirac, that on his 
way to attend a female patient, having heard the price of 
Actions was falling, he was so much affected by that piece 
of news, he could think of nothing else; and accordingly, 
when feeling the lady’s pulse, he kept crying out, “ O good 
God, it falls, it falls, it falls!” invalid, naturally 
alarmed, began to ring the bell with all her force, crying 
out that she was a dead woman, and had almost expired 
with apprehension, till the doctor assured her that her 
pulse was in a very good state, but that his mind ran so 
much upon Actions, he came to utter the expressions that 
terrified her, in reference to the fall of their value. 
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great was the concourse, that the street was quite 
choked by break of day, and the crowd still continued 
to increase till the evening bell was rung, and they 
were obliged to be driven away by force.* It now be- 
came necessary to shift the business to a more com- 
modious situation, and the stock-jobbing was accord- 
ingly transferred to the Place Vendéme, from whence 
it was in a short time removed, on account of the com- 

laints made by the Chancellor, that the noise prevented 
om from attending to the causes in chancery. Mr Law 
thereupon agreed with the Prince of Carignan to pur- 
chase his hotel of Soissons, at the enormous price, as 
is said, of 1,400,000 liv. and in the spacious gardens of 
that edifice caused about 100 pavilions to be erected, 
each of which was rated at 500 liv. a month. To 
oblige the brokers to make use of them, an ordon- 
nance was issued, prohibiting any bargains for stock to 
be concluded except in these pavilions.+ 


This unexampled rise of the price of Actions afforded 
an opportunity te many obscure and low individuals to 
acquire at once princely fortunes. A widow at Namur, 
called Madame de Chaumont, who followed the trade 
of supplying the army with tents and other necessaries, 
gained no less than 127 millions of livres; one M. de 
Vernie made 28 millions; a M. de Farges 20 millions ; 
and Messrs de Blanc and de la Faye 17 millions each, 
in the Mississippi. Such rapid revolutions were pro- 
ductive of many laughable occurrences, A footman 
had gained so much that he got himself a carriage ; and 
the first day it came to the door, he, instead of stepping 
into the vehicle, mounted up to hisold place behind. Mr 
Law’s coachman had also made so great a fortune, that 
he asked a dismission from his service, which was readily 
granted, on condition of procuring another as good as 
himself. The man thereupon brought two coachmen, 
told his master they were both excellent drivers, and 
desired him to make choice of one, at the same time 
saying, he would take the other for his own carriage. 
—One night at the opera, a Mademoiselle de Begond 
observing a lady enter, magnificently dressed, and 
covered with diamonds, j»gged her mother, and said, 
“Tam much mistaken if this fine lady is not Mary our 
cook.” The report spread through the theatre until it 
came to the ears of the lady, who, going up to 
Madame de Begond, said, “I am indeed Mary your 
cook ; I have gained a great sum in the Rue Quin- 
quempoix, I love fine clothes and fine jewels, and am 
accordingly apparelled. I have paid for everything, 
am in debt to nobody, and pray who here can say 
more?” At another time, some persons of quality 
beholding a most gorgeous figure alighting from a 
most splendid equipage, and inquiring what great lady 
that was, one of her lacqueys fell a laughing, and 
said, *‘ she is one who has fallen from the garret story 
into a chariot.” 


Mr Law now blazed a meteor of the first magnitude, 
having arrived at a pitch of power and wealth (summa 
ad fastigia rerum) that required an almost super- 
natural strength of intellect to support undazzled. 
He saw himself perpetually followed by, and his levee 
constantly crowded with, Princes, Dukes, and Peers, 
Marechals and Prelates, who all humbled themselves 
before his shrine with the utmost submission, while 
he treated them in a style of consummate haughtiness. 
Of this Archibald Duke of Argyle used to re- 
a a remarkable instance. His Grace, = sw of 

ay, going one day to wait upon Mr Law ap- 
pulatensat, Sound the eat chember filled with An 
of the first quality in France; but being by 
special orders admitted into his private apart- 
ments, beheld the great man writing what, from the 
number and rank of those who were left to wait his 
leisure, he naturally concluded to be despatches of 
the utmost consequence. Upon mentioning these sur- 
mises to his old friend, it was with no small surprise 
his Lordship learned, that he was only writing to his 
gardener at Lauriston to plant cabbages. After this 
curious epistle was concluded, he desired the Earl to 
play a part. at picquet; from which his Lordship en- 
deavouring to excuse himself by representing the im- 
propriety of suffering so many persons of the highest 
rank to wait, Mr Law replied, “ Let them wait--‘hey 
come not out of personal regard to me, bzt io solicit 
for Actions ; so can well afford to cool their heels foran 
hour or two.’* Accordingly they sat down to picquet, 
and contiuued at that game for a good while, till at 


* The Memoirs of the Regency take notice of a hump- 
backed man, who acquired in the course of a few days, 
150,000 liv. by letting out his hump as a writing-desk to the 
brokers in the Rue Quinquempoix. A plan of Paris being 
about this time laid before Louis XV., then only ten years 
of age, the young monarch found fault with it, because the 
street was not distinguished from the others by being 
gilded. 


t The murder and robbery of a rich stock-broker, by a 
young Fiemish nobleman, Count Horn, and two associates, 
who, under pretence of bargaining for Actions, conducted 
the unfortunate man te a private room in a tavern in the 
Rue de Venise, and there dispatched him with a poniard, 
22nd March, 1720, was one of the reasons for this restric- 
tion. The Count, who was only 22 years of age, being 
taken the same day, was condemned to be broken alive 
upon the wheel; and this sentence was put in execution, 
notwithstanding he was allied to several foreign hvuuses, 
and related tothe Duke of Orleans himself. The greatest 
interest was made for his life, but all solicitations on that 
head were unavailing, Mr Law shewing the Regent the 
absolute necessity of making an example of him, ata time 
— — people carried their whole fortunes in their 
pockets, 


length the great man thought fit to give orders for the 
admission of his humble supplicants. 

Those persons were now reckoned supremely blest, 
who could obtain one word or one smile from that sole 
dispenser of the favours of fortune ; and nothing could 
afford a disinterested spectator more amusement than 
to observe the people running in crowds, pressing and 
squeezing each other to death, only to be seen by Mr 
Law, or his son; as if one of their glances had the 
power to enrich them on whom it fell. The former was 
so much plagued with suitors for Actions, that he could 
get no rest either night or day, every kind of stratagem 
being put in practice, and no money spared, to pro- 
cure admission into his presence, even at the most un- 
reasonable hours. 

. * * - * 

His family and relations participated of this universal 
adulation and courtship. The Regent desiring to 
have a Duchess to perform a particular piece of 
etiquette, that of conducting his daughter, the Princess 
of Modena, to Genoa; one told him to send to Mrs 
Law’s, and he would be sure of finding all the Duchesses 
in the kingdom there. Young Law had the high 
honour of being named to dance with the young King 
Louis XV in a most superb ballet, directed by the 
Marechal de Villeroi; but he was prevented from en- 
joying this honour by an attack of the measles. 

The amount of Mr Law’s wealth at this period 
caunot well be estimated. He had gained much 
by the General Bank; and it will not be doubted, 
had taken care to procure, at the lowest rate, a rumber 
of Actions of the India Company of the first creation, 
the astonishing rise of which must have enriched him 
beyond measure. It was asserted he had lodged in the 
Banks of England andjAmsterdam no less than twenty 
millions sterling on his own account ; but this assertion 
was altogether unfounded, as he vested almost the 
whole of his acquisitions in the purchase of lands and 
possessions in France, in hopes of conciliating the con- 
fidence of the people, and precluding all accusations of 
having drsined the kingdom of specie by sending it to 
foreign parts. He bought no less than fourteen estates, 
with titles annexed to them. Among these were the 
Marquisate of Rosney, for which he agreed to pay the 
Duke of Sully 1,700,000 liv. ; the County of Tancar- 
ville in Normandy, purchased from the Count d’Ereux 
for 800,000 liv.; the lands of Roissi, Guermande, and 
dela Marche. Besides these, he had, at the price of 
500,000 liv. acquired the beautiful villa of L’Isle Bonne 
from the Marchioness of Beuveron; and, for a town 
residence, he purchased the fine palace of Nevers, in 
which was a large gallery painted by Rubens. Few 
people equalled him in number, splendour, and value 
of jewels, plate, and equipages; though, at the same 
time, he took care that the strictest order and propriety 
should be observed in his household. He bestowed 
vast sums in alms, and contributed largely to hospitals 
and other foundations, besides making very valuable 
presents to particular persons. About this period he 
had, without any solicitation on his part, a pardon sent 
him from England for the murder of Mr Wilson ;* his 
native city of Edinburgh transmitted to him the free- 
dom thereof in a gold box; and he negociated with 
Lord Londonderry for the purchase of Mr Pitt's famous 
diamond, now the brightest jewel in the French 
diadem. 


* Ina duel. The Wilson here mentioned was the subject 
of one our ‘ Romances of Real Life.’ 
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CR ARACTERS OF SHAKSPEARE’S 
PLAYS. 
BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 


NO. XXXI.——-THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 


‘Tue Taminc or tHE Surew’ is almost the only one 
of Shakspeare’s comedies that has a regular plot, and 
downright moral. It is full of bustle, animation, 
and rapidity of action. It shows admirably how 
self-will is only to be got the better of by stronger 
will, and how one degree of ridiculous perversity is 
only to be driven ofit by another still greater. Pe- 
truchio is a madman in his senses; a very honest fel- 
low, who hardly speaks a word of truth, and suc- 
ceeds in all his tricks and impostures. He acts his 
assumed character to the life, with the most fantasti- 
cal extravagance, with complete presence of mind, 
with untired animal spirits, and without a particle of 
ill-humour from beginning to end.—The situation of 
poor Katherine, worn out by his incessant persecu- 
tions, becomes at last almost as pitiable as it is ludi- 
crous, and it is difficult to say which to admire most, 
the unaccountableness of his actions, or the unalter- 
ableness of his resolutions. It is a character which 
most husbands ought to study, unless perhaps the very 
audacity of Petruchio’s attempt might alarm them 
more than his success would encourage them. What 
a sound must the following speech carry to some 
married ears ! 


“ Think you a little din can daunt my ears ? 
Have I not in my time heard lions roar ? 
Have J not heard the sea, puff’d up with winds, 
Rage like an angry boar, chafed with sweat ? 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the field ? 
And heav’'n's artillery thunder in the skies ? 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard 
Loud larums, neighing steeds, and trumpets clang? 
And do you tell me of a woman’s tongue, 
That gives not half so great a blow to hear, 
As will a chesnut in a farmer's fire ?” 


Not all Petruchio's rhetoric would persuade more 
than “some dozen followers” to be of this heretical 
way of thinking. He unfolds his scheme for the 
* Taming of the Shrew,’ on a principle of contradic- 
tion, thus:— 

* T'll woo her with some spirit when she comes. 

Say that she rail, why then I'll tell her plain 

She sings as sweetly as a nightingale ; 

Say that she frown, I'll say she looks as clear 

As morning roses newly wash’d with dew ; 

Say she be mute, and will not speak a word, ° 

Then I'll commend her volubility, 

And say she uttereth piercing eloquence: 

If she do bid me pack, I'll give her thanks, 

As though she bid me stay by her a week; 

If she deny to wed, I'll crave the day, 

When I shall ask the banns, and when be married ?” 
He accordingly gains her consent to the match, by 
telling her father that he has got it; disappoints her 
by not returning at the time he has promised to wed 
her, and when he returns, creates no small conster- 
nation by the oddity of his dress and equipage. This 
however is nothing to the astonishment excited by 
his mad-brained behaviour at the marriage. Here 
is the account of it by an eye-witness :— 


“ Gremio. Tut, she’s a lamb, a dove, a fool to 
him : 
T'll tell you, Sir Lucentio; when the priest 
Should ask if Katherine should be his wife ? 
Ay, by gogs woons, quoth he; and swore so loud, 
That, all amaz'd, the priest let fall the book ; 
And as he stooped again to take it up, 
This mad-brain'd bridegroom took him such a cuff, 
That down fell priest and book, and book and priest. 
Now take them up, quoth he, if any list. 
Tranio. What said the wench when he rose up 
again ? 
Gremio. Trembled and shook; for why, he 
stamp’d and swore, 
As if the vicar meant to cozen him. 
But after many ceremonies done, 
He calls for wine; a health, quoth he; as if 
He’ad been abroad carousing with his mates 
After a storm; quaft off the muscadel, 
And threw the sops all in the sexton’s face ; 
Having no other cause but that his beard 
Grew thin and hungerly, and seem’d to ask 
His sops as he was drinking. This done, he took 
The bride about the neck, and kiss’d her lips 
With such a clamourous smack, that at their 
parting 
All the church echoed: and I seeing this, 
Came thence for very shame; and after me, 
I know, the rout is coming ; 
Such a mad marriage never was before.” 


The most striking, and at the same time laughable 
feature in the character of Petruchio throughout, is 
the studied approximation to the intractable charac- 
ter of real madness, his apparent insensibility to al} 
external considerations, and utter indifference to 
everything but the wild and extravagant freaks of 
his own self-will. There is no contending with a 
person on whom nothing makes any impression but 
his own purposes, and who is bent on his own whims 
just in proportion as they seem to want common 
sense. With him a thing's being plain and reason- 
able is a reason against it. The airs he gives him- 
self are infinite, and his caprices as sudden as they 
are groundless. The whole of his treatment of his 
wife at home is in the same spirit of ironical atten- 
tion and inverted gallantry. Everything flies before 
his will, like a conjuror’s wand, and he only meta- 
morphoses his wife’s temper by metamorphosing her 
senses and ail the objects she sees, at a word's speak- 
ing. Such are his insisting that it is the moon and 
not the sun which they see, &c. This extravagance 
reaches its most pleasant and poetical height in the 
scene where, on their return to her father’s, they 
meet old Vincentiv, whom Petruchio immediately 
addresses as a young lady :— 


“ Peraucnio. Good morrow, gentle mistress, 
where away ? 





AND THE PRINTING MACHINE 
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Tell me, sweet Kate, and tell me truly too, 
Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman ? 
Such war of white and red within her checks; 
‘What stars do spangle heaven with such beauty, 
As those two eyes become that heav'nly face? 
Fair lovely maid, once more good day to thee : 
Sweet Kate, embrace her for her beauty’s sake. 
Hortensio. He'll make the man mad to make 
a woman of him. 
Katuerine. Young budding virgin, fair and 
fresh and sweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode ? 
Happy the parents of so fair a child; 
Happier the man whom favourable stars 
Allot thee for his lovely bed-fellow. 
Perrucuio. Why, how now, Kate, I hope thou 
art not mad: 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, wither'd, 
And not a maiden, as thou say’st he is. 
Karuenink. Pardon, old father, my mistaken 


eyes 

That have been so bedazed with the sun 
That everything I look on seemeth green. 
Now I perceive thou art a reverend father.” 


The whole is carried off with equal spirit, as if the 
poet’s comic Muse had wings of fire. It is strange 
how one man could be so many things; but so it is, 
The concluding scene, in which trial is made of the 
obedience of the new-married wives (so triumphantly 
for Petruchio) is a very happy one.—In some parts of 
this play there is a little too much about music-mas- 
ters and masters of philosophy. They were things 
of greater rarity in those days than they are now. 
Nothing however can be better than the advice 
which Tranio gives his master for the prosecution” of 
his studies :— 


“‘ The mathematics, and the metaphysics, 

Fall to them as you find your stomach serves you : 

No profit grows, where is no pleasure ta’en : 

In brief, sir, study what you most affect.” 

We have heard the ‘ Honey-Moon’ called “an 
elegant Katherine and Petruchio.” We suspect we 
do not understand this word elegant in the sense that 
many people do. But in our sense of the word, we 


should call Lucentio’s description of his mistress 
elegant. 


“ Tranio, I saw her coral lips to move, 
And with her breath she did perfume the air : 
Sacred and sweet was all I saw in her.” 


When Biondello tells the same Lucentio for his 
encouragement, “I knew a wench married in an 
afternoon as she went to the garden for parsley to 
stuff a rabbit, and so may you, sir "—there is nothing 
elegant in this, and yet we hardly know which of the 
two passages is the best. 

‘The Taming of the Shrew’ is a play within a 
play. It is supposed to be a play acted for the bene- 
fit of Sly the tinker, who is made to believe himself 
a lord, when he wakes after a drunken brawl. The 
character of Sly and the remarks with which he ac- 
companies the play, are as good as the play itself. 
His answer when he is asked how he likes it, “ In- 
different well; ‘tis a good piece of work, would 
*twere done,” is in good keeping, as if he were think- 
ing of his Saturday night’s job. Sly does not change 
his tastes with his new situation, but in the midst of 
splendour and luxury still calls out lustily and re- 
peatedly “ for a pot o’ the smallest ale.” He is very 
slow in giving up his personal identity in his sudden 
advancement.—‘ I am Christophero Sly, call not me 
honour nor lordship. I ne’er drank sack in my life : 
and if you give me any conserves, give me conserves 
of beef: ne’er ask me what raiment I'll wear, for I 
have no more doublets than backs, no more stockings 
than legs, nor no more shoes than feet, nay, some- 
times more feet than shoes, or such shoes as my toes 
look through the over-leather.—What, would you 
make me mad? Am not I Christophero Sly, old 
Sly’s son of Burtonheath, by birth a pedlar, by edu- 
cation a card-maker, by transmutation a bear-herd, 
and now by present profession a tinker ? Ask Marian 
‘Hacket, the fat alewife of Wincot, if she know me 
not; if she say I am not fourteen pence on the score 


for sheer ale, score me up for the lying’st knave in 
Christendom.” 

+ This is honest. ‘ The Slies are no rogues,” as he 
says of himself. We have a great predilection, for 
this representative of the family; and what makes 
us like him the better is, that we take him to be of 
kin (not many degrees removed) to Sancho Panza. 


a 
CHARACTER OF SPENSER’S POETRY. 


Epmunp Srenser possessed the abstract faculty 
of poetry, in a higher degree than any other poet 
in England. He occupies, in common with three 
other illustrious men, the first rank of poetical fame 
in his country; but in the truest sense of the term 
poetry, he stands before all, unapproachable alone, 
When we wish to be removed altogether from the 
actual world, to take up our residence in the exclu- 
sive poetical region, to be laid in the bosom of a 
more quiet and a more lovely nature than that of 
earth, we must resort to the works of Spenser. 
Himself a man of action, his poetry is the expression 
of perfect luxuriousness and relaxation; of a fairy- 
land of voluptuous sentiment and fancy, where the 
pathos that is there, does not act with tears, and 
the passion and strength, that are there also, influ- 
ence us through a medium of visionary sublimity, 
and by associations of preternatural power. The 
controlling presence of the poetry of Spenser is a 
love of beauty and a sense of pleasure. We have 
them equally in his description of a lonely solitude, 
or of a scene of more than eastern magnificence ; 
in his picture of a withered old man in his cave, or 
of the wanton beauties of an enchanted lake. Spen- 
ser’s imagination is inexhaustible, and his command 
of language the most copious and most various. 
And though his genius is, as we have said, steeped 
in pleasure, all it sends forth may rank in the very 
first order of refinement and moral truth. If a 
fault could be charged indeed against his great 
poem, it would be perhaps that its moral design 
is even obtrusive.— Zhe Book of Gems. 


—_ 


PROFOUND REFLECTION. 
The most that any of us know, is the least of that 
which is to be known.— Whichcote. 








THE 


SOUTHEY’S LIFH OF COWPER. 


The Works of William Cowper, Esq. ; comprising his 
Poems, Correspondence, and Translations; with a 
Life of the Author, by the Editor, Robert 
Southey, Esq. LL.D., Poet Laureate, &c. 12mo. 
London. 1835. Pp. 352. 


Our business at present is not with the poetry, but 
with the life of Cowper, ‘which, however, is itself a 
sort of poem, or at least a tale as interesting as most 
of those imaginative writers have invented. Fortu- 
nately, too, the singular story has been to an un- 
usually large extent faithfully recorded, and that by 
one—namely, the hero of it himself—who not only had 
the best opportunities of knowing all the facts, but 
was gifted in an extraordinary degree with the power 
of doing justice to whatever he undertook to narrate. 
Most of what we know of Cowper's life is told in his 
own inimitable letters, and in other memorials drawn 
up by hisown hand. Of the remaining facts, many 
have been supplied to us by a writer who was not 
only his contemporary, but his intimate friend, and 
who had therefore all the best means of information 
which any biographer, not an autobiographer, could 
have. In this way, the story of Cowper's most re- 
markable and instructive life, even as detailed in the 
volumes of Hayley, was already one of the fullest, as 
it was certainly one of the most interesting records of 
the kind in any language. 

In the present day, however, much was still want- 
ing to give the narrative the completeness which the 
subject demanded, and, indeed, admitted of. On the 
one hand, while some’ circumstances which imposed 
silence or reserve upon Cowper's original biographer 
as to cerlain joints had now ceased to operate. the 
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lapse of time had by various disclosures contributed 
a considerable amount of new and importart mate- 
rials for the illustration of his history. The addi- 
tional correspondence published by Dr Johnson, the 
early poems and anecdotes published by Mr Croft, 
and, above all, the narrative drawn up by himself of 
his first madness, had all been given to the world 
since Hayley wrote. Much of his correspondence 
also still existed in manuscript, which there was now 
no longer any reason for keeping from the public 
eye. On the other hand, a writer removed to some 
distance from the time in which Cowper lived, and 
placed so as to be able to survey its events, and the per- 
sons who moved in it, with the aid of all the light cast 
upon them during the interval that has since elapsed, 
was necessary in order to supply the unavoidable 
deficiencies of a contemporary biographer, who has 
obviously to contend with impediments both in 
the acquisition of information and in forming his 
judgment of the men and things he describes, that 
almost outweigh his peculiar advantages. As no 
history of public events, so neither can any life of an 
individual, be unfolded in its full extent, except by a 
writer, whose position commands a view of it as a 
whole some distance removed. The utmost that a 
contemporary can do, in either case, is to contribute 
what can only be properly called memoirs for the use 
of the future historian or biographer. 


The publication before us promises to give us 
at length the life of Cowper, written as it ought to 
be, for the present age, and for posterity. Hay- 
ley’s book, a poor production at the best, is one half 
of it now utterly obsolete and useless; it is a pure 


waste of time for any person to spend his ‘hours in 
perusing either the jejune reflections of that writer, 
or his necessarily imperfect and erroneous accounts of 
many things which have only come to be correctly 
understood, in consequence of information that has 
turned up since his' day. _ 1f there had been any in- 
herent and peculiar value in his handiwork, 
indeed — if where the material was little 
worth, the workmanship had still been of 
remarkable excellence—his original text might have 
been retained, and only such additions made to it as 
were required to rectify and complete the narrative. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson has been properly treated 
in this way, because that work is not only quite free 
from the prosiness of Hayley’s, and indeed is, com- 
paratively, very little encumbered with mere preach- 
ing of any kind, but is really, whether it be from its 
cleverness, or whether it be only from its eccentricity 
and its strikingly characteristic air throughout, felt 
by all readers to be a true classic of its sort all over, 

and, as such, sacred and inviolable. But Hayley’s 
poor, tame sentence-spinning — without even mo- 
mentum enough to set one asleep—is as mere rubbisl 

as any old newspaper. 


Mr Southey’s reputation in the department of 
literature in which he here appears, must by this 
time be formidable even to himself; but in the pre- 
sent instance, he has obtained a subject as well fitted, 
it seems to us, as any he has ever had to call 
up his skill to its happiest exercise. And yet 
it is, perhaps, another kind of artist that would 
be most at home in the elucidation of that sin- 
gular psychological study, as it may be called, 
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the moral and intellectual constitution of the poet of 
Olney. Mr Southey, whether as a writer of prose 
or of verse, deals most, and most successfully, with 
external effects; or, if he ventures within the region 
of the inner man, he is not fond of meddling with 
anything beyond such emotions as, however super- 
eminently grand may be their occasional display, 
belong, in their essential character, to a very ordinary 
humanity. But to detect and follow the subtle cur- 
rents of Cowper’s nature would require an eye of the 
most exploring capacity in its original structure, as 
well as sharpened by the discipline of the severest 
metaphysics. With all the present biographer’s 
knowledge, sagacity, and eloquence, the subject 
would seem, in some of its points, to be too delicate 
for his handling, too deep for his thorough inspection 
and comprehension. But this, after all, is of little 
consequence. What we require from the biographer 
is narrative, rather than speculation about or 
inquisition into the secret springs of action and 
character. For that the reader would, perhaps, in 
general rather be left to himself, if he were only 
provided with all the facts necessary to enable him 
to form his judgment. Now, viewed merely as a 
series of events, the Life of Cowper, though having 
little in it of what is called romance, and nothing of 
political or public history, is yet singularly rich in 
that kind of interest which, upon most minds, takes 
a stronger hold than either. 


The superior value of the present narrative lies 
partly in the very considerable amount of hitherto 
unpublished matter which it comprehends, and partly 
in the manly sense and happy skill of the writer, and 
in the quantity of general knowledge which he has 
brought to the performance of his task, and which 
has enabled him to interweave with the detail of 
Cowper's life much curious information and remark 
on the general literary history of his times. Among 
the contributions of assistance for the work which he 
has received from various quarters, he mentions Mr 
Newton’s letters to Mr Thornton, written during his 
residence at Olney, from Mr Stephen, of the Colo- 
nial Office; a collection of unpublished letters to 
Mr Bull, and several passages heretofore omitted in 
those which were published, from the son of that 
gentleman ; from Mr Unwin, “the letters which he 
had in like manner inherited,—a large and most 
valuable collection, comprising many which have not 
been printed, and more which were mutilated, for rea- 
sons that no longer exist ;” from Mr Rowley, several 
“letters to Mr Clotworthy Rowley, which throw new 
light upon Cowper's history, both personal and 
literary ;” and from Mrs Micklem, the coilection of 
Lady Hesketh, comprising both Cowper’s own let- 
ters, and those written by Mr Hayley to the same 
lady after Cowper's decease,—‘ a most important se- 
ries, the greater part of which will be new to the 
public.” Mr Bodbam Donne, of Mattishall (Cow- 
per’s kinsman) has also given the publishers the use 
of his family pictures; and to this favour, we sup- 
pose, we are indebted for the head with which the 
volume is adorned of the mother of Cowper,—an ex- 
quisitely beautiful countenance, which will henceforth 
make more beautiful and touching than ever to all 
who shall have looked upon it, the finest lines the 
poet ever wrote. The other embellishments of the 
present volume are, a view of the parsonage of Berke 
hamstead, the birth-place of Cowper, a “ pastoral 
house ” sweetly embosomed among trees and flowers, 
and well fitted to be the nest of a pvetic spirit; and 
a head of the poet himself, full of life and character, 
with intellect sitting enthroned on the broad fore- 
head, but a fire fiercer than that either of intellect or 
of fancy gleaming from the raised and protruding 
eye. 

Cowper's life first becomes interesting during his 
residence in the Temple. The following is a more 
complete account of one of its passages here than the 
public has been till now in possession of :— 

“ Three years after his father’s death, he removed 
from the Middle to the Inner Temple, and purchased 
chambers* there, in an airy situation. About this 


* They cost him two hundred and fifty pounds. 


time he was made a Commissioner of Bankrupts; but 
he was more employed with literature thar law, and 
perhaps more with love than literature. He had 
fixed his affections on one of those cousins with 
whom he and Thurlow used to giggle and make 
giggle in Southampton Row, .. Theodora Jane, 
second daughter of his uncle, Ashley Cowper. She 
was an aceothplished woman, her person elegant, 
and her understanding more than ordinarily good. 
Attachments formed under such circumstances, when 
the parties may almost be said to have grown up to- 
gether, take root before they are suspected on either 
side. The first effect upon him was to produce a 
change in his manners, of which he was himself con- 
scious; he lost that uncomfortable bashfulness, for 
which, in dispositions resembling his, a public school 
affords no cure ; he paid some attention to his dress, 
ventured to bear a part in general conversation, and 
sometimes endeavoured to distinguish himself in 
it.* When the lady's father perceived their mutual 
inclination, he objected to it at first, on the score 
of want of means, and said to his daughter, ‘If 
you marry William Cowper, what will you do?’ 
‘Do, sir?’ she replied; ‘wash all day, and 
ride out on the great dog at night!’ Such an 
answer rather indicated a light spirit and a playful 
temper, than the deep affection which was really felt, 
and which, when it had been rendered hopeless, was 
faithfully retained through life. For when the pas- 
sion became more serious, Mr Ashley Cowper re- 
fused his consent, upon the ground that marriage 
was improper between persons so nearly related. 
This opinion is one of the few Romish superstitions 
that have survived the Reformation. But though 
as a general principle, it is a mere superstition, intro- 
duced by a erafty priesthood as one means for extend- 
ing the power and increasing the wealth of a cor- 
rupt and profligate church, such marriages must 
ever be regarded as ill-omened in cases where there 
is an hereditary tendency to any mortal or miserable 
disease. ‘There is no reason for supposing that any 
such tendency existed in this case; but Mr Ashley 
Cowper may very probably have seen in the state of 
mind into which his nephew had fallen soon after he 
removed to the Temple, unequivocal symptoms of 
the affliction which afterwards befell_him. 


“Jt is said, that though thus ‘frustrated in their 
wishes, the cousins did not cease to love, nor occasion- 
ally to meet,’ and that, though Theodora deemed 
herself bound in duty to obey her father’s will in this 
the most important of all earthly concerns, Cowper 
still hoped to overcome an objection which appeared 
to him unreasonable, because he was not conscious 
and could not be told, wherein its strength consisted. 
The intercourse seems to have ceased when he under- 
stood that the father’s determination was unalterable, 
and he then expressed his feelings in verses, which 
were sent in a letter to Theodora’s sister, Lady Hes- 
keth. The letter has perished, but the verses were 
preserved in her memory.” 


The poetical fame of Cowper can afford to dispense 
with this effort of his muse; so we omit the verses. 
The narrative proceeds as follows :— 


“From that time, Cowper and the cousin whom he had 
loved so dearly never met again. Many years after- 
ward, when his intimacy with Lady Hesketh was re- 
newed, he said to her, ‘I still look back to the memory 
of your sister, and regret her ; but how strange it is, if 
we were to meet now, we should not know each other!’ 
The effect on Theodora was more durable. Neither 
time nor absence diminished her attachment to the 
object of her first and only love; the poems which, 
while their intercourse continued, he had transcribed 
for her as they were composed, she carefully preserved 
during many years; and then, for reasons known 
only to herself, sent them in a sealed packet to a 
lady, her particular friend, with directions not to 
be opened till after her decease. His death, per- 
haps, or the hopeless state into which he had 
sunk, rendered the sight of these relics too 
painful; and hoping that they might one day be 


* This account he gives in one of his early poems i- 
tled, ‘ Of Himself.’ ald = 


incorporated* (as they now are) with those works 
which will perpetuate her beloved cousin’s name; she 
put it out of her own power to burn them in any darker 
mood of mind. Often as there is cause to censure the 
want of judgment and of feeling with which posthu- 
mous writings have been published, there is more rea- 
son to regret the rashness and the carelessness with 
which precious papers have been destroyed. 

‘*The depression of spirits which compelled Cowper 
to give up his professional pursuits, and continued at 
times to affect him through life, has been supposed to 
have been partly produced by this disappointment.t 
But melancholy madness, which in women so often 
originates in love, or takes its type from it, is seldom 
found to proceed from that passion, or assume its cha- 
racter in men. Cowper's morbid feelings, when he began 
to brood over them, were of a totally different kind, and 
there is not the slightest allusion to this disappointment 
in his account of his own mental sufferings. He 
speaks there of his twelve years in the Temple, as hav- 
ing been ‘spent in an uninterrupted course of sinful 
indulgence ;’ and though assuredly in such words, so 
used by one in his state of mind, more — much 
more — ‘meets the ear’ than ‘is meant,’ it may 
safely be inferred from them that no great part of that 
time was rendered unhappy by this cause. This, in- 
deed, is placed beyond a doubt by a letter written in 
Latin} to his friend and fellow Templar, Mr Clot- 
worthy Rowley, then upon the circuit in Ireland. 

*« «While you,’ he says, ‘ are following your Rhadae 
manthus with more pains, as you tell me, than profit, 
I, who neither take pains nor hope for profit, am leading 
an idle, and therefore what is to me a most agreeable 
life: nor do I envy you the country, dirty as it now is, 
and daily deluged with unseasonable rain. Sometimes, 
indeed, I go into the adjacent parts of the country, to 
visit a friend or a lady ; but it isa short journey, and 
such as may easily be performed on foot, or in a hired 
carriage, for never, unless compelled to do it, do I 
mount a horse, because I have a tender skin, which 
with little exercise of that kind suffers sorely. I lately 
passed three days at Greenwich; a blessed three days, 
and if they had been three years I should not have 
envied the gods their immortality. There I found that 
lovely and beloved litle girl, of whom I have often 
talked to you; she is at that age, sixteen, at which 
every day brings with it some new beauty to ber form. 
No one can be more modest, nor (which seems 
wonderful in a woman) more silent; but when she 
speaks you might believe that a Muse was speaking. 
Woe is me that so bright a star looks to another region ; 
having risen in the West Indies, thither it is about to 
return, and will leave me nothing but sighs and 
tears.’ 

‘¢ Without supposing that there was anything serious 
in this attachment, we may believe that he would not 
have thus spoken of it, nor allowed it to enter his 
fancy, unless he had entirely overcome his former dis- 
appointment. On both occasions he found amusement, 
and perhaps, as in later years, relief, by employing 
himself in light literatare.” 

It is a curious evidence of the morbid or unnatural 
state of feeling in which Cowper prepared the me- 
moir of the religious experiences and insanity of his 
early life, that while declaiming with such }bitter 
denouncement on the subject of what he represents 
as the sins he was then in the habit of committing, he 
nowhere makes any allusion to this somewhat light 
transference of his affections from their first object, 
whose attachment for him he must have known had 
undergone no such change. One cannot help sus- 
pecting that this “lovely and beloved ” West Indian 
girl helped, as well as her father’s opposition, to 
deprive Miss Theodora Jane of her lover. It is not 

* They were printed fn a small volume, with the follow 
ing title, ‘ Poems, the ly Productions of William Cow- 
Fon’ of James Croft, with anccdotos sf the’ Poet, collected 
from letters of Lady Hesketh, written during her residence 
at Olney. London, 1825.’ 

Mr Croft says, in his Preface, that “‘ Miss Gowper’s death 
took place on the 22nd of last October (1824), and her 
friend having died a short time previous to that event, her 
executors sent the packet to me, with other articles, a6 
cording to the direction of that lady.” 

The copyright of this volume has been purchased for the 
present edition of Cowper’s Works.} 


+ Mr Croft’s Preface. 


t August 1758. The original will be found among the 
supplementary notes. 
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to be supposed that that opposition would have been 
persisted in, if the young barrister had in good 
earnest applied himself to his profession, and shown 
any disposition to turn to account his very far from 
ordinary advantages. But rather than thus exert 
himself, he withdraws his heart to an easier pursuit, 
and abandons that other bosom in which he had 
created so fond an interest to, there is too much 
reason to believe, the miseries of an affection des- 
tined to endure for life, without requital and without 
hope. But this indeed was not the only prize he 
sacrificed at this time to the same most culpable 
indolence, we might indeed say—the only dishonour 
and degradation to which he suffered it to subject 
him. With his very means of existence sensibly 
diminishing every day, before his eyes, and nothing 
but poverty and absolute dependance upon his 
friends staring him in the face, he goes on 
trifling away his time, without making a single effort, 
as far as is known, to apply himself to the first busi- 
ness of life—to that which is considered as such by 
every man who has any regard to the duties he owes 
either to himself or to others. Nay, worse than all, 
he actually takes up as his only plan of life, the7very 
respectable project of subsisting all his days at the 
public expense, by contriving to slip into some lucra- 
tive office,—to qualify himself for which all the while 
he makes no preparation whatever. And having 
thus conducted himself, when many years after he 
reviewed this period of his ‘life, he throws himself 
into agonies of remorse and self-cond tion, for 
having been somewhat irregular in going to church 
and saying his prayers ! 

There is a passage in another letterto Mr Rowley, 
written a few years after this (in 1762), which, 
although jocularly expressed, contains a pretty accu- 
rate account of his practice at least, and also, we 
apprehend, of his real creed. Cowper, at this time, 
was thirty-one years of age, and thus he writes :— 


‘* If my resolution to be a great man was half so 
strong as it is to despise the shame of being a little 
one,I should not despair of a house in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, with all its appurtenances; for there is nothing 
more certain, and I may prove it by a thousand in- 
stances, than that every man may be rich if he will, 
What is the industry of half the industrious men in the 
world but avarice? and call it by what name you 
will, it almost always succeeds. But this provokes 
me, that a covetous dog who will work by candlelight 
in a morning, to get what he does not want, shall be 
praised for his thriftiness, while a gentleman’ shall be 
abused for submitting to his wants, rather than work 
like an ass to relieve them. Did you ever in your life 
know a man who was guided in the general course of 
his actions by anything but his natural temper? And 
yet we blame each other’s conduct as freely as if that 
temper was the most tractable beast in the world, and 
we had nothing to do but to twitch the rein to the 
right or the left, and go just as we are directed by 
others! All this is nonsense, and nothing better.” 





And so, because his natural temper indisposed him 
for exertion, he considered himself entitled to be 
supported during his life at other people's expence ! 
In truth, with all he had to suffer at some 
stages of his earthly pilgrimage—and with suffer- 
ings of the peculiar kind with which he was 
assailed, we do not presume to compare the ordinary 
cares and sorrows of humanity, though much 
of his wretchedness was only the natural penalty 
of withdrawing himself as he did from his proper 
post in the battle of life—with all he had to bear, 
we say, he knew little indeed, or rather nothing, of 
the severest hardships and struggles that most of us 
are tried by. For him, throughout his whole time, 
all things needful were plentifully provided without 
any toil or trouble of his own; and, would his mind 
have allowed itself quiet, he might have passed his 
days from morn to even, and from youth to old age, 
in the very way his heart had always preferred. 
In his own words, he early felt a wish for ease and 
leisure, and ere long he found that leisure and that 
ease he wished. How few are thus fortunate! And 
so withdrawn and sheltered, as he loved to be, from 
the crowd of the great Babel— 


“thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease, 
The globe and its concerns,”— 


he was not cut off from many of the best, nor even 
from some of the most brilliant things the world 
has to bestow. To the sweets of friendship were 
added those of admiration, popularity, and fame,— 
of fame wide-blown and still extending while he 
lived, and certain, after he should have died, to pre- 
serve his name alive for ever. And all this, too, 
coming to him after much more than half the ordi- 
nary term of life was spent, like a very renewal of 
his youth—a second spring in the place of winter 
to the circle of his days. 


Tt appears that on Cowper's recovery from his first 
attack, his relations clubbed together to support him. 
“They subscribed among themselves,” says Mr 
Southey, “an annual allowance, such as made his 
own diminished means just sufficient to maintain 
him respectably, but frugally, in retirement, and 
left him to follow his own course.” But, having 
taken up his abode with the Unwins at Huntingdon, 
* Cowper,” the narrative continues, “had not yet 
learned to proportion his ways to his means. In the 
same communication that announced his intended 
removal, and acknowledged the danger of outrunning 
his income, which rendered it necessary, he tells his 
friend, 


‘I wrote to you about ten days ago, 
Soliciting a quick return of gold, 
To purchase certain horse that like me well.’ 


" «€T am become a professed horseman,’ he says in 
a former letter, ‘and do hereby assume to myself the 
style and title of the Knight of the Bloody Spur. It 
has cost me much to bring this point to bear; but I 
think I have at last accomplished it.’* 


“ When he first learnt from Lady Hesketh how 
kindly his relations were disposed to act towards him, 
he was much affected by this proof of their regard. 
‘If they really interest themselves,’ said he, ‘in my 
welfare, it isa mark of their great charity for one 
who has been a disappointment and a vexation to 
them ever since he has been of consequence to be 
either. My friend the major's behaviour to me, after 
all he suffered by my abandoning his interest and my 
own in so miserable a manner, is a noble instance of 
generosity and true greatness of mind ; and, indeed, I 
know no man in whom those qualities are more conspi- 
cuous. One need only furnish him with an opportunity 
to display them, and they are always ready to show 
themselves in his words and actions, and even in his 
countenance, at a moment’s warning. I have great 
reason to be thankful I have lost none of my ac- 
quaintance, but those whom I determined not to 
keep. I am sorry this class is so numerous.’+ 


‘He had not long been domesticated with the 
Unwins, when he received a letter from his uncle 
Ashley, ‘giving him to understand jn the gentlest 
terms, and in such as he was sure to choose, that the 
family were not a little displeased at having learnt 
that he kept a servant ; and that he maintained a boy 
also, whom he had brought with him from St Albans.’ 
Two or three letters were exchanged between them 
on this subject, and Cowper did not alter his plan, 
though his uncle told him as softly as he could, there 
was danger lest the offence taken by his relations 
should operate to the prejudice of his income. 
Shortly after this correspondence had ceased, ‘my 
brother,’ says Cowper, “went to town, where his stay 
was short, and, when I saw him next, gave me the 
following intelligence : that my cousin (the Colonel) 
had been the mover of this storm; that finding 
me inflexible, he had convened the family on 
the occasion, had recommended it to them not 
to give to one who knew so little how to 
make a right use of their bounty, and declared, that 
for his own part he would not, and that he had ac- 
cordingly withdrawn his contribution. My brother 
added, however, that my good friend Sir Thomas 
(Hesketh) had stepped into his place, and made good 
the deficiency.’ + 

st 14, 1765. 


* A 
+ To y Hesketh, Aug. 1, 1765, 
t To Lady Hesketh, Jan. 2, 1786, 


“The colonel’s contribution, however, was not 
withdrawn ; * his object seems to have been to make 
his kinsman feel the propriety of observing a due 
economy under his peculiar circumstances, and the 
injustice of doing generous acts at the expense of 
others, On this occasion, Cowper received two 
affecting proofs of sincere friendship. The first may 
best be related in his own words to Lady Hesketh; ‘I 
have a word or two more to say on the same subject. 
While this troublesome matter was in agitation, and 
I expected little less than to be abandoned by the 
family, I received an anonymous letter, in a hand en- 
tirely strange to me, by the post. It was conceived 
in the kindest and most benevolent terms imaginable, 
exhorting me not to distress myself with fears lest 
the threatened event should take place; for that, 
whatever deduction of my ineome might happen, the 
defect should be supplied by a person who loved me 
tenderly and approved my conduct. I wish I knew 
who dictated this letter. I have seen, not long since, 
a style most excessively like it.’ Evidently, he sup- 
posed it to have come from Lady Hesketh herself ; 
and from her,—or her sister Theodora,—no doubt it 
came.” 

We confess we do not like the part which Cowper 
acts, and the tone which he takes, in this business, 
But we will not comment upon it further than to 
say, that it goes to confirm the remarks upon a par- 
ticular point in his character which we have just 
been offering. 

The details here given respecting Cowper's second 
attack of insanity, while he was residing at Olney, 
are very full and of great interest. Among the new 
matter are various letters from Mr Newton to his 
friend, Mr Thornton, of London; of which the fol- 
lowing is particularly curious. It is thus introduced 
by Mr Southey :— 

**One whose intentions are so purely benevolent, 
and whose zeal so sincere, can hardly be induced to 
suspect that peradventure he may have been mistaken 
in his way of doing good, and that, with the best mo- 
tives, he may have produced an injurious effect. Yet 
such a suspicion seems to have been almost forced upon 
him, by what he observed at Olney; and nothing can 
be more ingenuous than the manner in which he un- 
bosoms himself to his friend and benefactor, Mr 
Thornton. 

**¢A young woman in this town is disordered in 
mind, so far as to be, I think, a proper subject for 
Bethlehem or St Luke’s. Her family is in the lowest 
state of poverty. Her father is a wicked man; her 
mother, I hope, las some little sense of spiritual 
things; her aunt, who lives with them, is a very gra- 
cious woman, but very infirm, and I believe has not 
been more than ten times out of her house since I have 
been at Olney. They were in much distress before, 
but the girl’s distraction has greatly heightened it; and 
as only the aunt belongs to this parish, I think, if I had 
not contributed something to their support, they must 
have nearly beenstarved. The mother has been with 
me this morning ; they have been under this affliction 
several months, and the girl grows worse. They can 
get no rest at night, nor manage her by day, though 
she takes up their whole time. I should be 
very glad if she could be got into one of the 
hospitals, and therefore thought I would take 
the liberty of mentioning it to you. I hope 
the poor girl is not without some concern about 
her soul; and, indeed, I believe a concern of 
this kind was the beginning of her disorder. I be- 
lieve my name is up about the country for preaching 
people mad ; for whether it is owing to the seden- 
tary life the women live here, poring over their pil- 
lows for ten or twelve hours every day, and breathing 

* «‘ Being thus informed,” says Cowper to Lady Hesketh 
in this letter, ‘‘ or, as it seems now, misinformed, you will 
not wonder, my dear, that I no longer regarded the colonel 
as my friend, or that I have not inquired after him from 
that day tothe present. But when speaking of him you 
express yourself thus, who you know has been so con- 
stantly ra Sriend! I feel myself more than reconciled 
to him ; | feel a sincere affection for him, convinced that he 
could not have acted toward me as my brother had heard, 
without your knowledge of it.” ‘ 

John Cowper could not have been misinformed, as his 
brother chose to believe. The fact appears to have been as 
stated in the text. The colonel threatened seriously,—but 
did not choose to be outd in ity towards a kins- 


man whom he loved; and was” probably satisfied when 
he saw how much the next year’s expenses were reduced. 
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confined air in their crowded little rooms, or what- 
ever may be the immediate cause, I suppose we have 
near a dozen, in different degrees disordered in their 
heads, and most of them I believe truly gracious 
people. This has been no small trial to me, and I 
have felt sometimes as I suppose David might feel 
when the Lord smote Uzza for touching the Ark. 
He was displeased; and I have found my spirit 
rising against what He sees fit to permit. But if 
He brings them through fire and water safe to his 
kingdom, whatever they may suffer by the way, they 
are less to be pitied than the mad people of the 
world, who think themselves in their senses, and 
take occasion to scoff at the Gospel, as if it was only 
fit to drive people out of their senses. Per- 
haps the Lord permits these things, in judgment, 
that they who seek occasion for stumbling and cavil- 
ling may have what they want. I trust there is 
nothing in my preaching that tends to cast those 
down who ought to be comforted.’ ” 

Among the parts of the volume upon which we 
have not touched, are the interesting notices, near the 
beginning, of Cowper's early literary associates, 
Lloyd, Colman, and Thornton, and the object of his 
early and late admiration, though he does not seem 
to have been one of his personal acquaintances, 
Churchill ; and the accounts towards the end, of the 
commencement and first passages of his friendship 
with Lady Austen. Both these portions of the book 
contain much that is new, or not generally known. 


—_ 


OLD BACHELORS. 


Old Bachelors: Their Varieties, Characters avd Con- 
By the Author of ‘ Old Maids.’ 2 vois, 
8vo. London. Macrone. 


ditions. 


Wuarever their writers may be doing, it seems quite 
certain to us, that our booksellers in the west are 
making rapid progress in tact and ingenuity. One 
of the brotherhood, long renowned for the extent and 
variety of his resources and his inexhaustible inven- 
tion in the puffing line, though nominally withdrawn 
from trade, still, like the Parthian, shoots as he 
retreats, and draws a longer bow than ever. If the 
fates had made this man a dealer in patent-blacking, 
or pills, or whisker-oil, we have no doubt but that 
he would have secured a splendid fortune, and been en- 
abled, long ere this, to builda rusin urbe—“ Puff- Hall,” 
and to drive tothe parish-church every Sunday with 
four fat coach-horses and two fatter footmen ; but, as 
a dealer in books, we apprehend that, after all, his 
luck has not been so good, and that “his peculiar ge- 
nius has been in a great measure thrown away. 


Well! this ingenious gentleman, a few weeks ago, 
begins by fighting off his stale, ten-years old plan 
for disposing of his wares under a stolen flag, 
styling his fashionable Novels “ Diffusion of Enter- 
taining Knowledge.” Not satisfied with this, he 
sends his crack author up and down the streets and 
suburbs of London, ina number of Omnibuses, to 
advertise his own works, and the dissection of him- 
self into monthly parts. The author, indeed, does 
not go in propria persona, and is, in all probability, 
much annoyed at such a conveyance to the 
Temple of Fame; but Mr Colburn sticks his 
fashionable portrait on an advertising placard, 
which is so suspended at the end of the buss, 
as to meet the eye of every passenger that 
enters—and there hangs the ~efined, the super-refined, 
the aristocratic, the supercilious Pelham, rolling with 
every roll of the cumbrous but useful machine, jerked 
by every inequality of the paving or macadamization, 
and from want of specific gravity, and a proper posi- 
tion, performing the most ludicrous evolutions— 


Now capering and dancing, 

Now receding, now advancing ; 

Now smirking at this seat, now bowing on t’other 
side, 

As adown Newgate street the gay horses are 
prancing, 

Or the buss rolls in thunder through crowded 
Cheapside ! 


We are quite sure that our ingenious publisher will 
not long remain in exclusive possession of so efficient 
a mode of making things known to a great‘number of 
people, as the London buss—the blacking men, the 
pills, the cures for corns, wiil soon be after him, 
and outflank and finally dislodge Ais “‘ Entertaining 
Knowledge.” But, at the same time, we are con- 
vinced, that if Mr Colburn thought he could thereby 
get off a thousand or two copies, he would put the 
portrait of the author of ‘ Pelham’ at the bottom of 
a certain household utensil, as certain Staffordshire 
manufacturers used to do with the effigies of Bona- 
parte during the last war. The author, of course, 
could not help himself, as the little man would tell 
him he has the copyright of his manuscripts and 
his portrait, and can do what he likes with his own 
property. 

The publisher of the ‘work now more immediately 
under our consideration, shapes another course, and 
sticks a portrait of the Duke of Devonshire, with 
his Grace’s autograph signature beneath it, as a 
frontispiece to his first volume. ‘ What! has the 
wealthy Lord of Chatsworth turned author?” we 
exclaimed on first opening the book; for otherwise 
we could not conceive @ l'heure qu'il est, what business 
his portrait could have there. In old times, indeed, 
when there were not readers enough among the 
people to support authors, literary men, of necessity, 
mainly depended on the patronage of Dukes, 
Marquises, Earls, and the like. The wants of the 
scribbling tribe made them look beyond the mere 
dedicatory fee, and authors and booksellers by 
degrees swelled the items of an account, which, if 
not written out and delivered Jike a common bill of 
sale, was perfectly well understood. Then it was a 
usual thing enough to stitch the portrait of the noble 
patron in the book, for which there seems to have 
been a regular charge made. The account of the 
dedicator and publisher with the dedicatee on many 
occasions might stand thus: — 


For dedication to your Grace . £5 5 0 
Item, for engraving the lively effigies of 
your Grace, in brass . : ° - 650 
Item, for lines written under ditto . 4:4 
Item, for an ode to"your Grace’s great- 
grandmother. : . ° - 022 
Item, for an Elegy on the death of your 


Grace’s spaniel, for atail-piece . . 0 2 2 
Item, for sculpturing your Grace's coat of 
armsontitle-page . . . = O44 


This was among the many ingenious ways of 
raising the wind in the dedication way, and of course 
the more items that could be crowded in, the 
better';—but all this has been obsolete for many gen- 
erations, nor, now that the necessities which caused 
the system have ceased, do we wish to see it re- 
vived. 

On turning over the title-page of this book on 
‘ Bachelors,’ we find the following amusing dedi- 
cation, which certainly does not sin in the old way, 
which was flattery :— 


To 
His Grace 
The Duke of Devonshire, 
&e. &e. &e 
Tue Painxce or BacHeEtors, 
This work 
Is appropriately dedicated, 
By His Grace's 
Devoted Humble Servant, 


Tue AvtHor. 


We suppose the portrait has been -onsidered 
appropriate for the same reasons, but that the real 
motive for its appearing where it does is the hope 
of attracting attention to a dull book, by the exhibi- 
tion of a great personage with a star on the breast 
of his coat. Good wine requires no bush; but we 
have observed in the South that the venders of bad 
tipple always hang out a very large bush before the 
doors of their cantines, and even put some stale 


flowers, or a bit of tinsel, oa it. We do not object 
to the Duke’s comely face—on the contrary, we like 
to see it on canvas, paper, in marble, or in real flesh 
and blood, for it is a good-looking, good-natured 
face, and we believe the owner of it to be a 
liberal, kind-hearted man, mild and _ benevo. 
lent in thought, word and deed; “but we do 
heartily object to the use made of it on the present 
occasion, as we also do to the use made of the 
Duke's name and condition in the dedication to a 
book, the object of which is to set down nearly the 
whole category of bachelors as a set of debauched 
rogues or fools. Did his Grace of Devonshire give 
his permission for all this? And if not, why is he 
exposed in what is at least a ridiculous light, seeing 
that, though not an old bachelor, he is for the pre- 
sent an unmarried man? If the dedication is meant 
to be sarcastic, it is a dull joke and very unfair. 
This stringer-together of impotent sentences has 
verily no right to meddle with the private affairs of 
any man, or to decide whether the Duke should 
marry or remain single. 

His Grace, to be sure, is rich enough for the mar- 
riage state; but no poverty, no dependency, scarcely 
any misfortune, seems to justify in this scribbler’s eyes 
the iniquity of not taking a wife to oneself ad la pree 
miere occasion. Reader, if you are a poor labouring 
youth or mechanic, without bread enough to put 
into your own mouth, get married, and the miracle 
of the loaves and fishes will be diurnally repeated in 
your favour. If you are a footman, get married, 
and Providence will make you a butler. If you are 
a humble tradesman, just starting in the world on 
other people’s credit and your own reputation 
for prudence and strict economy, get married 
immediately, as ‘ when God Almighty sends 
mouths, he always sends victuals to fill them.” 
If you are a poor young lawyer or physician, without 
any hope of obtaining a brief or a patient for years 
to come, get married without losing a moment, for a 
wife and half a dozen of blessings will diminish your 
unavoidable expenditure ; if, on very slender means, 
you have “a mother, sisters, a helpless grandam, or 
an idiot brother to support,” get married, for a wife 
and children will not add to your embarrassments. 

“ Baccalum !” “ Mashallah !” “ Inshallah !” (* Let 
us see !” * God is great !” “ If God pleases !”) as the 
Turks say; and surely this is Turkish reasoning ! 
Never was anything so anti-Malthusian. It is clearly 
a case that Miss Martineau and the Poor Laws’ Com- 
missioners ought to look into, and provide for accord- 
ingly. Secretary Chadwick, are you sleeping ? 

The only justifiable causes for bachelorism this 
author seems to allow, are a want of physical force, 
and a desperate state of health; and these allowances 
seem chiefly to be made for the reason that such men 
are not likely to have plenty of hearty, hungry 
children, to crowd the list of pauperism, and eat up 
the parish they are born in. On reconsidering our 
remarks, and the text before us, we are afraid we have 
been too severe, and lacking of courtesy to the fair 
sex, for in spite of a bit of Latin brought in here 
and there, and of an occasional very free, pepperish 
bit of writing on physical subjects, we are inclined to 
suspect that the author of ‘Old Bachelors’ is a 
woman—a lady—an old maid. We are the more 
inclined to this belief, by seeing a vehement assertion 
towards the end of the second volume, that “ bachelors 
are the cause of old maids,” and that there would be 
no single women if all the single men would wive; 
a fact which appears, even to us sceptics, almost as 
positive as a mathematical demonstration. 


“It is the cause—it is the cause, my soul !” 


If it be as we suspect—and, if by obtaining pos- 
session of his portrait, and hanging him in effigy in 
all the bookseller’s windows, she could win or frighten 
the Lord of Chatsworth into a match with herself, 
by Lucina, the protecting goddess of married women, 
it were well worth her while! 

Se 
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